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With the emergence of right-wing Hindutva forces. backed by corporate monopoly cap- 
italists and the media industry, and legitimised by the general culture of liberal democracy, 
a fresh understanding of fascism in India is necessary. This new understanding of fascism in 
India links the politics of Hindutva to Hinduism proper and claims that Hindutva, whilst 
being influenced by European fascism, also emerges from the general contradictions of Hin- 
duism and uses caste-based, alienated social divisions to demonise Muslims and construct 
its authoritarian politics. The liberals imagine a secular opposition to Hindutva fascism 
from within the parliamentary system and the established left posits mere economism ac- 
companied by parliamentary tactics. In opposition to them, this essay argues for an “Indian 
Fanonism” where the radical subaltern critique of Hinduism of BR Ambedkar, helped by 
Walter Benjamin’s critique of culture in the era of late imperialism, takes the role of the 
Marxist weapons of critique. 


Gandhism and Tolstoyism are naive theorisations of the ‘passive revolution’ with reli- 
gious overtones. 


— Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks. 


Now that our interests were closely bound together the essential thing was for Hin- 
duism and Great Britain to be friends, and the old antagonism is no longer necessary. 


— VD Savarkar, “Letter to the Secretary of State for India, 1939.” 


The Congress promises to do wonders for the servile classes — the Congress speaks of 
the masses, it ought really to speak of them as the servile classes held in bondage by 
the governing classes — when Swaraj comes. It says that it would like to make revolu- 
tionary changes but it has no power to make them and it must wait for Swaraj. It is this 
glib talk which goes to deceive the gullible foreigner. 


— BR Ambedkar, Caste, Class and Democracy. 


The question of fascism built on the politics of religious and ethnic exclusion in 
India can best be translated in the language of Etienne Balibar. According to Balibar 
(2002: 138), we live in the age of “the extreme borders of cruelty.” Transcribe this 
into the Indian context and one understands how the emergence of fascism and 
the extreme borders of cruelty are intrinsically bound to the question of not only 
capitalism in permanent crisis, but also to caste as the dominant form of both the 
Indian pre-capitalist social formations as well as the form of modern capitalism in 
India. Thinking of modern capitalism in India devoid of caste is an illusion.’ 

And, since Indian fascism is based on the politics of what they call the “Hindu 
nation” purged of all religious minorities, we are putting the phantasmagoria of 
“Hinduism” under the politics of suspicion. Our analysis will be a Marxist analysis 
coupled with the radical subaltern critique of Hinduism by BR Ambedkar. We there- 
fore rethink the radical subaltern project called “Indian Fanonism” (named after 
Frantz Fanon) as Marxist-Ambedkarism. 

This present essay is a historicist and humanist critique of contemporary bour- 
geois cultural politics of “Hinduism” (we shall put this term in quotes because it is a 
vacuous term) and Hindutva (this term needs to be highlighted because as a fascist 
term it has become the dominant term in the body politics of contemporary India), 
and how liberal democracy in India (built on the contradictory matrix of Gandhi and 
Nehru) along with the fascist politics of V D Savarkar and M S Golwalkar’ created and 
recreated the borders of cruelty to suit new times. How contemporary fascism with 


‘Caste, as a peculiar form of ossified social formation which emerged in India, is a pre-capitalist 
social formation where society is divided in four reified and closed compartments: (i) the priests and 
ideologists (Brahmins), (ii) the rulers and warriors (Kshatriyas), (iii) the merchants (Vaishyas), and 
(iv) the labouring masses (Sudras). The concept of purity and pollution and the hierarchical system 
evolving thereon are the ideological foundations of caste in India. Debates on caste range from the 
Buddhist reformation in ancient India, to contemporary times, from Jyotirao Phule (1827-1890) to 
BR Ambedkar (1891-1956). Important theoreticians on caste range from GS Ghurye to D D Kosambi, 
Louis Dumont, Irfan Habib, RS Sharma, Gopal Guru, Surinder Jodhka, and Nicholas Dirks. 

?VD Savarkar (1883-1966) was president of the Hindu Mahasabha, a right-wing party in India, 
and in the early 1920s wrote his infamous work Hindutva. It was he who conceptualised the “two 
nation theory” which was then picked up by the Muslim League. And, it was this “two nation theory” 
which led to the Balkanisation of the Indian subcontinent with the formation of the bourgeois nation 
states of Pakistan and India. MS Golwalkar (1906-1973) was the second Sarsanghchalak (Supreme 
Chief) of the fascist Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) or the National Volunteer Corps and penned 
his We, or, Our Nationhood Defined (1939) and Bunch of Thoughts (1966) where he modelled his idea of 
India after Nazi Germany. 


the minister of genocide — Narendra Modi at the helm of fascist affairs — has been 
built on both the ideology and policies of liberal politics and neoliberal economics 
has to be stressed. If fascism is the menace that has to be fought now, it must also be 
noted that fascism emerges from liberal democracy and the parliamentary system. 
Fascism in India does not exclude liberal democracy, just as liberal democracy in 
India does not exclude fascism. 


Religious Fascism, Allegory and the New Orientalists 


Our analysis of Indian fascism is from the perspective of what Walter Benjamin (2003) 
called “allegory,” where capitalism turns all cultural symbols into “allegories.” It 
is this fetishist character of cultural production, first created by liberal capitalism, 
then perfected by fascism, that shall interest us. Unlike mainstream left, led by 
the Stalinist Communist Party of India (Marxist), which has refused to go into the 
domain of culture and religion (here we mean Hindu religion) in order to critique 
Indian fascism, our analysis shall be a materialist culture critique. And, unlike these 
Stalinists that have consistently upheld a difference between liberal democracy and 
fascism whilst being in either of their electoral camps, we claim that it is liberal 
democracy in India that has silently supported the rise of the fascists Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), with the Stalinists being mute spectators. 

Our understanding of fascism is not a reductionist one, the type inspired by 
Georgi Dimitrov’s classical definition as the “most reactionary dictatorship of finance 
capital” which Stalinism took over lock, stock and barrel. Instead, we claim that 
fascism in Europe was a mass-based reactionary movement and that any form of 
conspiracy theory based on the theory of lies constructed by the finance capitalists is 
just not good enough to explain the rise of fascism. After all, one may ask: “Why does 
this political culture of fascism grip the masses?” The consequent explanation for the 
rise of fascism has to take a turn different from the stale reductionist and meaningless 
explanations. Now, whilst we know of these types of Stalinist explanations, we also 
know of the more meaningful explanations that Trotsky gave along with the theories 
of Arthur Rosenberg, Wilhelm Reich, Erich Fromm and Theodor Adorno. To these 
radical thinkers, one has also to add the names of Jairus Banaji (2013) and Dilip 
Simeon. 

Whilst we know that the theme of nationalism is the centre of fascism and 
whilst we also know that the manipulation of mass psychology is central to this 
form of political discourse, the social structure of caste along with the entire edifice 
of what we take in the rather innocent name of “Hinduism” has not been taken 


seriously at all in understanding the rise of fascist forces in India. For one, we do not 
understand caste (and “Hinduism”) as a mere form of some pre-capitalist remnant, 
but something much more. This “something much more” is understood when we 
understand caste as: (1) class, or rather a form of ossified class system thatis governed 
by the culture of hierarchy, exclusion, and hatred; (ii) race, where caste as varna 
is understood as classification according to race markers; and (iii) neurosis and 
psychosis. Now, whilst the first two sites, namely, caste as ossified class and race are 
easy to understand, caste as neurosis and psychosis has to be spelt out. 

We claim that caste as a reified social system of estrangement and hierarchy has 
persisted for more than 2,000 years (albeit with many changes) because the logic of 
neurosis as the eternal recurrence of the selfsame trauma governs this social system 
as well as its religious ideology. We claim that it is psychotic, since, like classical 
psychosis that Sigmund Freud had highlighted, it involves a complete withdrawal 
from reality. Now, what we claim is that not only is fascism in India built on the 
perfection of this logic of neurosis and psychosis, but also that we will not be able to 
articulate democracy in India without the programme of the annihilation of caste. 
Thinking that caste will automatically disappear (the main ideology of both the 
Indian liberals and the Indian Stalinists) is an illusion. 

That is why we claim that whilst there has been a plethora of Marxist inspired 
studies on right-wing nationalism in India, taking into consideration the two liberal 
stalwarts of Indian nationalism, Gandhi and Nehru, not many have tried to have a 
radical Marxist reading of caste and the rise of fascism in the age of late capitalism. 
And, since the Indian left was left with a form of reductionist understanding of his- 
torical materialism, thus thinking that only class matters (or a European rendering 
of class, class devoid of caste), the real forms of resistance were not only ignored, 
but ignored to such an extent that they were distorted and then taken over by liberal 
democracy and transfigured as the politics of the state. In this sense a radical Marxist 
reading of the Indian subaltern classes was largely left untouched. 

What a Marxist inspired reading of postcolonial societies does is that it firstly 
deconstructs the liberal democratic narrative of Indian nationalism, followed by the 
critique of what one knows as “Hinduism.” And since these borders of cruelty have 
been monopolised by the RSS version of Indian fascism, where the colonial inspired 
theories of race were transcribed into real politics, whereby the fictions of “Hindu 
race” were created in the 1930s, a critique of not only this fiction of the “Hindu race,” 
but Hinduism itself has to follow. We will follow this line of thinking in claiming that 
itis not merely the politics of Hindutva of the far right, but Hinduism itself that has to 
be critiqued. Our claim is that itis on what the young Georg Lukács (1994: 70) called 
“the disappearance of the organic” and the consequent feeling of estrangement that 


the contemporary ideologies of political Hinduism and Hindutva emerge. If Lukács 
(1994: 71) once said that there is a contrast between “the novel as the art form of 
virile maturity” and “the normative childlikeness of the epic,” then we now say that 
Hindutva parades itself as the “form of virile maturity,” whilst “Hinduism” appears 
as “normative childlikeness of the epic.” 

Following this claim we state that “Hinduism,” as we know it, is not merely an 
imaginary construct, but a fetishised construct that has a history created firstly by 
Adi Shankara’s coup against Buddhism (its original term is “Brahmanism”) and then 
recontextualised by the Orientalists from William Jones to Max Miller, which then 
got manifested in the makings of the colonial state in British India. And, it is by 
appearing as a fetishised construct that it realises itself as allegory. We call Hinduism 
a fetish not only because it becomes an obsession with the ruling classes in India, 
but also because it “naturalises” itself by veiling the social content of domination 
and servitude from which it has emerged. 

What we have inherited as “Hinduism” (though having complex and conflicting 
forces) is a theme dominated by two main narratives: (i) that of caste and gender 
oppression, the genealogy that we get from Adi Shankara, and (ii) the romantic 
version that we inherited from the Orientalists. The formation of the modern state 
in India in 1947 grew from this history. The claim that Indians are naturally religious 
along with the claim that they are naturally Hindus is fiction. Our claim is that the 
Indian fascists of the RSS have not even the creative imagination in constructing 
original categories, for the very word “Hindu” is not indigenously Indian, but is of 
Persian origin. 

Our line of thinking claims that we are in the thrall of two fetishes: one is 
the fetishism of “Hinduism” and the other is the fetish of the “Hindu nation” that 
emerged after the loss of the 1857 anti-British revolt, combined with the fetish of the 
Indian nation state post-1947. In this sense, the idea of the “Indian nation” (i.e., not 
merely the “Hindu nation”) is a construct. That the Indian nation is a construct we 
all know, yet pretend not to know. Itis a construct and as fictitious and dangerous as 
the nations of Israel and Pakistan, to name two other fictitious nations, constructed 
at the same time, with the same diabolic imperialist interests. In this sense, one 
needs to transcribe Benedict Anderson’s idea of “imagined communities,” into the 
idea of “fictitious nations.” How this fictitious nation is built on another fiction 
called “Hinduism” remains the central part of our work. 

Now, those who simply do not bother to think, think it necessary to call the 
general imagination of India “Hindu.” At one level of what Antonio Gramsci called 
“common sense,” this can be acceptable, especially if one takes the characterisation of 
Alberuni’s reading of India. What we get from this reading is what the “other” reads 


into India, the other that is the Persian. Now, those who would take the trouble of 
thinking would know that the word “Hindu” is of Persian origin and not indigenous 
to India. That it occurs not only in the ancient Persian geopolitical markings of the 
Persian Empire since the Achaemenians (550 BCE-330 BCE), but also in the Avesta 
(the Holy book of the ancient Iranians),? and, not to forget, in the languages of the 
popular classes of West Asia, seems to be forgotten by those who advocate for any 
form of Hinduism. 


The Fiction of Hinduism 


But there is also another form of imagined phantasmagoria called “Hinduism,” 
namely that which was constructed by colonial Britain, especially after 1857, which 
culminated in ideologies from Bankim Chandra, the Ramakrishna Mission and 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghosh and the French “Mother” worshippers to B G Tilak, 
the line of thought that ultimately culminated in both Gandhi and Nehru, who then 
constructed the imagined phantasmagoria of “India.” Nehru literally became the 
Christopher Columbus of the Indian national bourgeoisie, the secular—rationalist 
who actually “discovered” India. In a sort of hidden way, Nehru was right — India 
was discovered — just as he was wrong — India was not discovered, it was invented. 
What seems to be tragic is that this invention has become a fetish like a Frankenstein 
that is devouring its own liberal democrat inventors. 

That Western universities literally produce this fiction of Hinduism, in the disci- 
plines of “India Studies,” “Sanskrit Studies” and “South Asian Studies,” is another 
alarming trend where imperialism produces fantasies to be consumed by the part of 
the world that it desires to control. One recalls new wave orientalists like Koenraad 
Elst (who works part time as an investigator for Jurgen Ceder, the right-wing Flem- 
ish senator, and is also author of the Decolonizing the Hindu Mind (2001), followed 
by The Argumentative Hindu (2012)) who write on the general political imaginary of 
Hinduism. In this narrative we have the fictions of Yoga-loving, vegetarian Hinduism 
and how invading Muslims brutalised the innocent Hindus. What matters in this 
imaginary narrative is that we have the fiction of caste as being a very democratic 
institution, just as we have the fiction that the burning of widows at the funeral pyre 


3See the Zoroastrian work Pahlavi Vendidad (Zand-i Jvit-Dév-Dat) (Anklesaria 2002), composed 
most probably in the Parthian period (247 BCE-224 CE), that talks of the land of the Hindus (“Hapta 
Hindukan’”). The term “Hinduism emerges from this Persian geopolitical narrative. The problem is 
that the Indian nationalists (both the liberals and the fascists) do not acknowledge this” foreign” 
borrowing. 


called “sati” was an act of great valour that the Hindus faithfully followed from their 
Indo-European parents. 

It must be noted that Elst is not only the European ideologue of the RSS, he is 
also a friend of L K Advani, the leader of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Consider 
Elst (20134): 


What is so puzzling about Sati for moderns in general and multiculturalists (in India: 
secularists) in particular, is that as per numerous testimonies, most self-immolating 
widows went into the pyre voluntarily, often overcoming pressure from their relatives 
or from the authorities not to do it. The shrill feminists who were protesting the Sati 
of Roop Kanwar in 1987 (calling it ‘murder’, a view which the Court refused to uphold) 
don’t want to understand this, but the testimonies are clear. The problem is that will- 
ing Satis confront the multiculturalists with a really different view of death, of free- 
dom and of a woman’s place. Multiculturalism may be fun as long as it’s about exotic 
cuisine or Buddha statues in the garden, but here it gets really serious: actual difference 
between our and their conception of the rights of woman. Here was a class of women 
who, even as brides, knew very well that their husband’s death would leave them with 
the option of self-immolation, and accepted the custom. 


Then again, we’ve been here before. In some Western countries, progressives have 
stood up for the right of women (effectively, of their parents) to commit female 
circumcision. All over the Western world, it is considered progressive to stand up 
for the right of Muslim women to cover their faces, even on passport photographs. 
Under their creed of cultural relativism, progressives ought to defend Sati as well, 
instead of being judgmental and applying narrow-minded Western prejudice to it. 
Alternatively, they might hold on to the modern ‘prejudice’, condemn Sati, and admit 
that multiculturalism has its limits. 


On more dangerous grounds consider what this New Wave Orientalist, and 
friend of the RSS says about terrorism (Elst 2013b): 


The one thing that can be said in defence of Hindu terror is that it proves Hindus are 
not dead yet. Like the Sangh Parivar [i.e., the RSS], where numerous people are dedi- 
cating themselves to making a success of projects and policies that may or may not be 
rightly-inspired, the as yet little-studied Hindu terrorists are sacrificing for the Hindu 
cause. As it happens, they are mindlessly sacrificing other people’s lives thinking this 
will further the interests of Hindu society. There are better ways, requiring more in- 
telligence and a more persistent sense of direction, so one hopes that their primitive 
enthusiasm can be transmuted in a more constructive direction. 


When Islam replaced Communism as the most popular justification of violence, intel- 
lectuals and politicians started defending Islam. And the more it made headlines with 
acts of terrorism, the more they defended it. At no time were more mosques visited 
by politicians than after the attacks of 11 September 2001, in order to ensure Muslim 
communities that in the eyes of the ruling class, they had no connection with what 
‘a few extremists’ had done in their name. In India too, Muslims prove that violence 
works. Thus, against the departing British colonizers’ and the Hindu majority’s op- 
position, the Muslim minority managed to force the Partition of India on all others by 
unleashing violence and making clear that the refusal of their demand would lead to 
even more violence. Incipient violence and the threat of more violence achieved the 
Shah Bano law, the banning of The Satanic Verses, and other small but symbolic gains 
for the Muslim community. More importantly, this creates an atmosphere where a 
confrontation with Muslim opinion on more consequential issues is avoided. Thus, the 
secular Congress Party does not dare to implement aCommon Civil Code, aneminently 
secular reform enjoined by the Constitution and by the Supreme Court. Even the BJP, 
which had all along promised the enactment of a Common Civil Code, refrained from 
raising the issue when it was in power. The assurance that the BJP regretted the de- 
molition of the Babri Masjid and the assumption of an ideological low profile by the 
supposed Hindu nationalist party, not to say its ‘appeasement policies’, are all remote 
consequences of the fear of Muslim violence. 


So, Hindus conclude that violence works. Secularists prove it to them. 

It must also be noted of this connection between this Belgium Orientalist who 
constructs the contours of this imaginary of “Hinduism,” and how the Indian fascist 
consumes this imperial ideology and then creates violence based on this Orientalist 
myth. Note that Elst’s first work was Ram Janmabhoomi vs Babri Masjid: A Case Study 
in Hindu Muslim Conflict (1990). I have noted elsewhere that in 1990, L K Advani (who 
was the chief architect of the demolition of the historical Babri Masjid in Ayodhya in 
1992) released Elst’s book about the Ayodhya conflict at a public function presided 
over by the editor of Times of India, Girilal Jain (Jal 2012). But, besides Elst, there is 
also a larger group of “Hindu fantasisers” like David Frawley and N S Rajaram who 
have since created the theory of “indigenous Aryans of India.” The question is much 
more serious than merely the cases of Elst, Frawley and company. After all, we know 
what the German “Aryans” did. If Auschwitz is the place where the German “Aryans” 
realised their macabre “Aryanness,” one will have to find an Indian Auschwitz for 
the Indian “Aryans.” 


Two Romantics and One Modernist 


Let us now move from the space of contemporary fascism to an imaginary dialogue 
that is at the same time a very real one. There are three characters: (the two liberals) 
Gandhi, Nehru, and (the radical modernist) Ambedkar. Let us have a look at what 
they say. 

Gandhi: I am the original Machiavelli. I have transcribed his Prince into my Hind 
Swaraj. Like the Prince, my text is a manifesto, but very different from the genre of 
manifesto penned by Marx and Engels. As in the original Machiavellian text, so too 
in my manifesto there is a great divide between the multitude and the ideal state that 
one seeks. My greatest problem has always been that I do not know what to do with 
both the multitude as well as with this state, but I leave this problem to my friend, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Recently I have been described as a “conservative democrat,” and 
I think that this description fits in really well. In England, in my student days, I 
met the theosophists and learnt how to repackage Tolstoy, Ruskin and the entire 
repertoire of romantic anti-capitalism into the imaginary called “sanatana dharma”. 
I believe that Narendra Modi is also some sort of sanatanadharmaist and theosophist. 
Philosophers also remember me today. Recently, Slavoj Zizek has called me a social 
fascist. 

Nehru: I am a liberal, also an Aryan son of an Aryan, a discoverer of India and 
son of a discoverer. Since there is a Machiavelli in the form of my friend Gandhi, I 
like to think of myself as another type of the Modern Prince, namely, Hamlet. And, 
like the original Hamlet, I am haunted by a ghost. Quite often I appear as Alexander 
Kerensky, and I must say I am extremely lucky since there are no Bolsheviks in India. 

Ambedkar: I hate social fascism and I agree with Lenin that liberals are “civilized 
hyenas.” I am neither Machiavelli nor Hamlet, but since I have to appear on stage 
I shall appear as the ghost of Hamlet’s father haunting not only the archaic and 
modern Hamlets, but the entire world of Gandhism, not to forget the worlds of 
liberal democracy at large. Marx had once said that “traditions of the dead weigh 
like a nightmare on the brains of the living.” It is my endeavour to exorcise these 
traditions. Since we are dealing with fascist politics, we must deal with the core 
problem in India: that of caste and its ideological representation that goes by the 
fashionable name called “Hinduism.” I must remind everyone that “Hindu society is 
a myth. ... Hindu society as such does not exist ... (being) only a collection of castes 
... (which) has no feeling that is affiliated to other castes except when there is a 
Hindu—Muslim riot.”4 But, this formulation of “Hindu society” is not merely a myth. 


4Ambedkar (2008a:267). 


“Hinduism” is a fetish, a signpost of domination and a monster more diabolic than 
the one conceptualised by Mary Shelley, born firstly from the Brahminical counter- 
revolution against Buddhist India, and then reimagined by the Orientalists and 
institutionalised by the colonial state. And, yet, we in India seem to be at extreme 
ease with this fetish. To deal with a truly inclusive society, one will have to deal with 
this fetish. 

Unfortunately, this fetish has been monopolised by fascist forces led by the RSS. 
If I were alive today my whole self would be fighting these Brahminical fascists. 
Consider what once I said: 


If Hindu Raj does become fact, it will, no doubt, be the greatest calamity for this coun- 
try. No matter what the Hindus say, Hinduism is a menace to liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. On that account it is incompatible with democracy.> 


Delusions of Pseudo-Romanticism 


Theories of nationalisms are almost inevitably bound to the great romantic philoso- 
phies that emanated from Germany since Johann Gottfried Herder. And, because the 
dynamics of a certain form of European nationalism gave way to Germanic fascism, 
the linking of nation states and fascism cannot be avoided. That the RSS is the main 
soldier of Indian fascism is well known. Yet one can argue that taking the liberal 
stance against fascism will not lead us anywhere. In more concrete terms, taking a 
Gandhian stance against fascism is meaningless. But, in this sense, could one call 
Gandhi a social fascist as Zizek has recently called him? Why, after all, was Gandhi 
fascinated with vegetarianism and caste? Or, would one claim that Gandhi actually 
modified the idea of caste and created the idea of the anti-colonial masses which 
would make him applicable as a democratic and liberal thinker? We shall have a 
look at this. 

In fact, my claim is that liberalism cannot be opposed to fascism and the politics 
of barbaric exclusion. One could even go so far and claim after Alain Badiou that the 
real enemy is democracy itself, meaning liberal democracy.® As Badiou says, “liberal 
capitalism is not at all the good of humanity. Quite the contrary; it is the vehicle of 
savage, destructive nihilism” (Cox, Whalen and Badiou 2001/02). 

Let it be known that every society has its own scripted tragedy. The tragedy 
of India is not only that it does have a castebased society with its “whole series 


5Ambedkar (1946:144). 
This is Alain Badiou’s idea in “Prefazione all’edizione Itliana.” See Zizek (2007:7). 
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of inherited evils” oppressing us [to borrow Marx’s phrase (1976b: 40)], but also 
that the alternative subaltern histories have not been activated in the memories of 
the popular classes. Contextualising the politics of resistance to fascism implies a 
creation of a radical archive of the subaltern masses. The politics of resistance to 
fascism in India implies this radical humanism, what in the subaltern Marathi tradi- 
tion is called “Manuski” that is in direct opposition to the elite-driven schizophrenic 
tradition. 

In this sense, Revolutionary Marxism has to not only talk of the radical tradition 
of humanism as opposed to casteism, also called “Brahminism,” then reified as 
“Hinduism” and the fascist politics of Hindutva, but also has to talk of authenticity. 
The authentic self seeks truth and in doing so rebels. It creates a counter-tradition to 
the orthodox tradition, not merely as opposing tradition, but “creates a tradition that 
opposes” (Mani 2011: 13). The vantage point for the critique of Indian fascism has to 
include the radical subaltern thinkers Phule and Ambedkar. Marxist critique has to 
include the critique of caste Hinduism and also has to consider the fact that modern 
Indian liberalism did not take the programme of the annihilation of caste seriously, 
sometimes like Gandhi valorising caste and sometimes like the Nehruvian liberals 
sweeping it beneath the mystical Indian carpet. As we shall argue, our politics of 
antifascism is from this radical subaltern humanist tradition. 

Yet, let it be noted that despite the great divide that lies between Gandhi and 
Ambedkar, let us at the outset state that Gandhi is a complex thinker determined 
in the last resort by a peculiar form of the romantic anti-capitalist tradition that 
characterised the works of the many 18th and 19th century utopian socialists from 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau to Leo Tolstoy. It ought to be noted that if Gandhi and Tol- 
stoy were naive theorisers of the passive revolution (as noted by Gramsci 1987: 107), 
Tolstoy could become the “mirror of the Russian revolution” (to borrow Lenin’s cele- 
brated phrase), whilst Gandhi could only become the reflection of caste-demented 
India. For the traditions of equality and liberty would (as Ambedkar rightly noted) 
be erased by Gandhi’s romantic discourse. Gandhi was a romanticist, sometimes 
also bordering on anarchism, but the spirit of democracy was totally absent. 

Though similar to the method of the young Georg Lukacs, it must be noted that 
the Gandhian genre cannot be confused with the works of the young Lukacs, who 
prior to his History and Class Consciousness (1923), set up a paradigm that would turn 
out to be a strange kitsch between Dostoevsky, Kierkergaard and his then teachers 
and colleagues Max Weber, Dilthey and Georg Simmel. And, unlike Lukács who soon 
went from romanticism to Revolutionary Marxism after encountering the radical 
moment of 1917, Gandhi remained within the apparent ideology of romantic anti- 
capitalism and, despite his utopian ideals, became an apologist both for what Marx 
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once called “feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations,” as well as for capitalism, albeit 
reformed by Gandhi as a trusteeship-based “Ramrajya”-inspired utopian capital- 
ism. If one could say that the European utopian project could be legitimised and 
constructed on some sort of romantic imaginary, the same could not be done by the 
caste-based Indian lifeworld. 

Let us see what these utopians did in actual practice. They claimed that capi- 
talism was evil but joined in all “coercive measures against the working class” and 
despite their high-sounding phrases “stooped to pick up the golden apples dropped 
from the tree of industry,” and “bartered truth, love, and honour for traffic in wool, 
beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits” (Marx and Engels 1975: 54). This phrase is from 
Marx and Engels’ Manifesto and could be said to be applicable to Gandhi too. Con- 
sider Gandhi’s statements: “I am working for the cooperation and co-ordination of 
capital and labour and of landlords and tenants” (1993: 238). Gandhi had an ideal. 
It was the high-caste phantasy, realised in a Platonic capitalist Ramrajya that has 
“rights alike of prince and pauper” (Gandhi 1993: 238). 

And that is why we talk of Indian communism developing a form of “Indian 
Fanonism,” a discourse inspired by Frantz Fanon, which comprises the works of 
Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, Freud, Phule and Ambedkar. As we shall see, this new dis- 
course makes a rigorous line of demarcation between the radical philosophy of 
Phule—Ambedkar, and those of both Gandhism as well as liberal democracy char- 
acterised by the Nehruvian state. After all, the formulation of caste, “a diabolic 
contrivance to suppress humanity” and as “the solid foundation of Oriental despo- 
tism” (Marx 1976a: 40; 1975: 80), celebrating the “wild aimless, unbounded forces of 
destruction” (Marx 1976a: 41), based on “a sort of equilibrium, resulting from a gen- 
eral repulsion and constitutional exclusiveness, resulting between all its members,” 
as Marx (1976a: 81) famously and contemptuously said, will govern the function- 
ing of Indian society. And, if this diabolic contrivance to suppress humanity is not 
understood, then, not only will we not be able to struggle for democracy, but we 
can claim that the victory of fascism is almost and unfortunately imminent. Indian 
fascism, it must be stressed, emerges from the diabolic contrivance of caste. 


The Estranged Society 


Keeping this theme in mind, one proceeds to conceptualise the idea of the popular 
classes in India. One, thus, needs to think what “we” in India means, the “we” not 
subsumed under some wild idealist religious sign, an “empty signifier,” but under 
the material referent of humanism that is known as the philosophy of the Bahujana 
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(or the “people”). It is this conceptualisation of “people” that needs to be rethought 
as the subaltern castes/classes fighting against capitalism and imperialism. In one 
definite way, one articulates this idea of the united popular classes when one un- 
derstands what Marx identified as the project of humanity to be considered as a 
“species-being.” We put these terms — Bahujana and species-being — together 
to rethink what Marx meant by communism as the appropriation of humanity as 
humanity. 

That is why that we insist that this empty signifier called “Hinduism,” besides 
being a term of foreign origin which got repackaged with the 16th-century travellers’ 
tales and then conceptualised by the Orientalists since William Jones and Max Müller, 
got transformed into the mobilisation of people by the Indian elites. And, that is 
why we also insist that what was part of Oriental scholasticism became part of 
the discourse of the British authorities. “Hindu” and “Hinduism” created by the 
non-Indic imagination became part of the popular consciousness of India. What we 
then got is the phantasmagoria: “the ‘we’ are the Hindus, the ‘we’ who are tolerant, 
secular, idealist, non-violent, bent by the very essence of this ‘we’ to create the 
imaginary of the Indian nation state.” 

This is the tragedy of contemporary India. What the colonial authorities con- 
structed, which the Brahminical elites post-1857 reconstructed as the real “we,” got 
internalised. The false “we” became the real “we.” Because caste is the alienated 
“cutting off” of one human from the other governed by the dictatorship of the upper 
castes, there can be no “we” as such. There can only be the “I’/“you” split. The “we,” 
even in the form of the so-called democratised “we” (the Gandhian “we”) is a “call 
of return to Antiquity” as well as a “reanimation of India’s dread, dying past,” as 
Ambedkar (2008b: 165) noted. Because caste — Marx’s “solid foundation of Oriental 
despotism” — is what one calls after R D Laing as the “divided self,” it occurs as the 
general regression of thinking. The “we” cannot think, and, in fact, is not supposed 
to think. One has to only look at the foundational myth of Brahminical domination 
(the Purusha Sukta hymn of the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda)’: there is the mouth 
that speaks, but no head that thinks and no heart that feels. The “we” as the divided 
“we” can neither think nor feel. The “we” of the caste-based “we” then becomes 
the Confucian lethargic “we” of Indian civilisation. Not only does it create Gandhi's 
happy peasant’s imaginary war with “Western civilization (which) is the creation 
of Satan” as Gandhi famously said in Dharma Mantham (Griffith 1992: 155), not 
knowing that this style of romantic anti-capitalism would be later espoused by the 
global neocon movement, it also serves the production of the political economy of 


7The cutting off is evident since the foundational myth in the Rig Veda (Griffith 1992: 603). 
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the capitalism-at-the-periphery. Gandhism is thus no contingent factor, no accident 
that happened in Indian history. It is a real part of real history, knitted with the real 
history of the real accumulation of colonial capital. 


A Schizophrenic Subject 


If this Gandhian “we” is fictitious, so is the ethics of this “we.” Can there thus be a 
common ethics, a type of categorical imperative as suggested by Immanuel Kant? 
Take Gandhi, for example: 


To speak the truth is a dharma common to all. But there are special duties, that is, du- 
ties which pertain to individuals. Suppose that one’s job is to clean lavatories. Such 
a person should not envy another whose job is to keep accounts. The man who cleans 
lavatories as carefully as does his utensils in his home observes his dharma inthe truest 
manner (Gandhi 2008: 113). 


Take Gandhi, again: 


For understanding the meaning of Shastras, one must have a well-cultivated moral 
sensibility and experience in the practice of their truths. The injunction against Su- 
dras studying the Vedas is not altogether unjustified. A Sudra, in other words, a person 
without moral education, without sense and without knowledge, would completely 
misread the Shastras (Gandhi 2008: 8). 


Note the contempt for the labouring classes. For Gandhi, the labouring Sudra 
is a “person without moral education, without sense and without knowledge.” So, 
we see that there can be no real unity of the popular classes that can give rise to the 
revolutionary subject, no “we” in this Gandhian context, most certainly no collective 
“we,” a “we-ness” conceived as a project of humanism and radical inclusiveness. 
The “we” is split and is internally divided. The subaltern is always subordinate to 
the dominant classes. The “we,” then, is realised as the sluggish depoliticised and 
fragmented working class that is so internally divided that it cannot play out its role 
as the insurrectionist proletariat. That is why we relate the problem of caste and 
its ideological representation called “Hinduism” with Freud’s analysis of neurosis 
and psychosis, Lang’s theory of the divided self, and Theodor Adorno’s theory of 
the general regression of thinking. Take Ambedkar (2008b: 157), here, who says 
that Gandhi does not want to “hurt the propertied class.” But Gandhi, as Ambedkar 
notes, does not want to think. He is at best an apologist of caste and a propagandist 
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of Hinduism. Gandhi lays the foundation of the traditional culture industry based 
on patriarchal social relations. 

What we claim is that the Hindutva rightists built their political edifice on the 
Gandhian theme of the sociology of patriarchal social relations which completely 
destroyed the politics of resistance. And, because of the very ontology of exclusion 
that Gandhi unwittingly advocated, where the Indian elite built their institutions, the 
culture of rebellion was crushed. What Gandhi did was that he passively advocated 
(through his idea of religious passive revolution) a schizophrenic and divided subject, 
which broke the unity of the popular classes by placing a duplicate unity: the unity 
between the exploiter and the exploited. And, because of this petite bourgeois form of 
the false conception of the unity of the popular classes defined by a form of Hinduistic 
morality, the idea of the “Hindu race” as propagated by Golwalkar could emerge. 
Of course, there is a difference between the Gandhian idea of the nation and the 
fascist idea. For Golwalkar, there can be no unity between people where Muslims 
are to be included. For him, they have to be purged, just as the Jews were purged 
in Nazi Germany. According to this rendering of Indian nationalism, there are four 
constituent sites: (i) Hindu organisation (sanghatan), (ii) Hindu rule (raj), (iii) ritual 
purification (shuddhi) of Muslims, and (iv) ritual purification (shuddhi) and conquest 
of Pakistan. Consider Golwalkar (1947): 


Wrong notions of democracy strengthened the view and we began to class ourselves 
with our old invaders and foes under the outlandish name — Indian — and tried to win 
them over to join with us in our struggle. 


This version is inexorably tied down to the one highlighted by Savarkar where 
the idea of “common life” is related to the idea of fatherland and holy land where the 
people are in perpetually in war, with the one based on the “common characteristic” 
of the phantasmagorical “Hindu nation:” 


The ancient and the modern history of the Hindus are common. They have friends and 
enemies in common. They have faced common dangers and won victories incommon. 
One in national despair and one in national hope, the Hindus by an admirable process 
through assimilation, elimination and consolidation are wielded together during the 
aeons of a common life and common habitat (Savarkar 1989). 


Whilst Gandhi opposed Savarkar’s idea of violent fascistic-nationalism, his at- 
tachment to the imagined community of the “Hindus,” as also not critiquing caste 
and the estranged and schizophrenic religious ideology emanating thereon, did not 
allow a real critique of Indian fascism. It must be recognised that it is these very same 
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Gandhian saints and sadhus who are now developing Gandhi’s own “well-cultivated 
moral sensibility” devoid of the Sudras, who would in the age of late capitalism be- 
come the force of the fascist RSS. The difference between the liberals and the fascists 
is the difference between the stages of capitalism. The liberals in India were the 
ruling force in the age of liberal capitalism, and the fascists in the age of neo-liberal 
capitalism, or in the age of capitalism in permanent crisis. Gandhi is not a fascist of 
the RSS variety. But, he could neither fight this menace, nor offer an alternative to it. 
He is, thus, to blame for developing and institutionalising Hinduism and destroying 
the culture of revolutionary resistance. 


The Problem of Feudal Socialism 


To understand the deep structure of this thesis we claim that our argument is based 
on the storm and stress governing the history of the early national movement. Like 
many national movements that sought freedom from colonialism, the figure of Faust 
is present. And no figure other than Gandhi represents this Faustian dilemma. Here, 
Gandhi, the Faustian romantic, reads Rousseau, Ruskin and Tolstoy. He encounters 
the theosophists when studying in England and then builds his theory of romantic 
anti-capitalism on the highly idealised Indian village communities. What we get is 
his Hind Swaraj (1909), the manifesto of romantic anti-modernity as also his critique 
of Western civilisation. But, it is imperative to note that Gandhi does not critique 
civilisation. He is no Engels who is working on The Origin of Family, Private Property 
and the State (1884). Nor is he a Freudian who locates the rise of repression and 
neurosis with the birth of civilisation. Most certainly, he is no Marx who has a 
radical reading of non-Western societies, and who sees the Iroquois (like Engels did) 
as belonging to a more moral civilisation, unlike the European bourgeoisie. 

His idealised village community, intact with its hierarchical caste system sup- 
posed to save humanity from the curse of modernity, is not the revolutionary Mir of 
igth-century Russia, that first the Russian Narodniki and then Marx wanted to save 
from the ravages of capitalism. His idealised village is a hypostasis, a construction 
of premodern simulacra, where Rousseau, Ruskin and Tolstoy intervene to have a 
born-again Brahminical interpretation of Indian civilisation. This intervention is, 
however, unnecessary. Gandhi did not need the European masters to give legitimacy 
to caste. Recall Gandhi, who in 1921 had talked of the “deep debt of gratitude” that 
Hinduism needed to have for the Brahmins. In this debt rendering scene, Gandhism 
is governed by what Walter Benjamin (2003) in his Ursprung des deutschen Trauerspiels 
called “petrified primeval landscape” and what the young Georg Lukács (1994: 64) 
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once called “charnel-house of long-dead interiorities.” History, then, is not to be 
viewed through the Enlightenment-inspired project of continuous development, 
but through what Benjamin calls a “process of inevitable decay.” 

This storm leads to a moral conflict. There are the masses, the masses that ought 
not to be subservient to caste stratification, not to be governed by Brahminism. And 
yet, at least for Gandhi’s Faustian romanticism (with a Rousseauian face) there are 
the masses, but stuck with the terrible caste system. And, because we are claiming 
that the complete political repertoire in India is determined in the last resort by this 
form of Faustian dilemma, one needs to understand this paradox. Let it be noted 
that a deep divide lies between the radical subalterns and Gandhi. Yet, as we noted 
above, Gandhi is himself a complex thinker where complex genres from utopian 
socialism and the European romantics, to theosophy determine his thinking. 

To understand this complexity, one goes to amuch more complex domain where 
a more profound philosophical analysis deals with the dilemma of human alienation 
and the crisis of not so much modern civilisation, but the cultural crisis of capitalism 
itself. This is supposed to be the source of the solution to the problem. Itis this terrain 
— the terrain of capitalism, human alienation and caste stratification determined 
by the crisis of capitalist political economy — of which Gandhi almost stubbornly 
refuses to take note. Unlike the young Lukacs, who moves from romantic anti- 
capitalism and writes his History and Class Consciousness (1923), where revolutionary 
communism replaces the existential dilemmas that early possessed him, Gandhi 
continues with his political existentialism. He, then, becomes an apologist for feudal, 
patriarchal relations. But, he also is an apologist for the rising Indian bourgeoisie. 
He both learns the “art” of capitalist trusteeship from the House of Tatas, as well as 
teaches this “art” of capitalist management to the public at large. 

Let us for a moment go to the young Lukacs who like Gandhi rejected what 
they imagined as “Western civilisation.” We have already noted an uncanny kitsch 
between Dostoevsky, Kierkegaard, Weber, Dilthey and Simmel; a kitsch where Marx 
is not present. Take Lukacs’s almost embarrassing text On Poverty of Spirit (1995) 
where he (like a lot of existentialists) tries to seek authenticity. Yet, his quest for 
authenticity is caught up in idealist space. He wants goodness and grace along with 
authenticity. “Goodness,” so he says, “is grace.” But goodness is unmindful of action, 
and most certainly to the consequences of action. Note how he is now caught in the 
Indian idealist framework, most notably in the Bhagavad Gita’s philosophy of caste- 
based (almost war-like) morality. “Our duty,” so Lukács continues, is “ ‘to do the 
work, not to try to win its fruits’, states a Hindu saying.” But, this young Lukacs, this 
confused Lukács also notes the inherent contradiction in this startling existentialist 
framework. “Goodness is madness; it is neither tamed, refined, nor calm. Goodness 
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is wild and terrifying.” Lukács’ (1995: 54) conclusion is reactionary: “to re-establish 
the caste system on a metaphysical basis. In essence you only recognize one sin: the 
mixing of castes.” 


The Path to Genocide 


The difference between Lukacs and Gandhi was that the former was indeed authentic. 
He drops his romantic fixations when the First Imperialist World War announces 
its grotesque presence. He turns to Marx. Gandhi refuses to do so. Lukács turned to 
the international communist movement, Gandhi to the bourgeois one. The former 
would want to destroy capitalism, the latter would serve his entire life to legitimise 
capitalism. 

At this time one will have to point out how a certain section of the established left 
in India has almost been apologetic of the Congress and its upper-caste hegemony. 
Quite recently in this very context Prabhat Patnaik has written that one cannot (as 
Perry Anderson has done in The Indian Ideology (2012)) classify pre-independence 
Congress as an upper-caste party. For Patnaik (2013: 31) the Congress did “try to 
provide a charter of citizenship transcending religion and caste.” We also hear that 
that Gandhi had a renunciatory streak which is parallel to the figures of Ho Chi 
Minh, Muzaffar Ahmed and P Sundarayya, and that the Congress was wedded to 
anti-colonial nationalism (Patnaik 2013: 31-32). The problem with the established 
left is that it was allied and still allies itself to Gandhi’s “Hinduistic” ideology despite 
leaders like BT Ranadive and E M S Namboodiripad muttering angry phrases against 
Gandhism. This Stalinist left is extremely stubborn in refusing to understand Ambed- 
kar’s radical critique. Its solution is reductionist and nationalist (Patnaik 2013: 35). 
The entire discourse of culture is totally absent. If culture is absent, so too is the idea 
of radical history: “If the left is to propose,” so we hear, “an anti-imperialist national 
agenda, then it must relate itself, however critically, to the anti-imperialist nation- 
alism of the earlier, colonial period” (Patnaik 2013: 35). This sort of politics we call 
after Gramsci (1987: 233), “historical mysticism” that awaits “a sort of miraculous 
illumination.” Patnaik talks of the genocide by the Indian army under the leadership 
of Nehru (the so-called “anti-colonial” army of Patnaik). He talks of 40,000 Muslims 
massacred in Hyderabad — the figures go up to 2,000,000, a figure that will make 
the Indian fascists feel like small children (Patnaik 2013: 30). And yet, for him, this is 
classified as anti-colonialism that needs to be re-enacted. 

In contrast to this reductionism and the forgetfulness of caste and violence 
against Muslims, it should be noted that the type of the theological legitimacy of 
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caste as done by Gandhi would also serve as the management of capitalism of the 
peripheral South Asian nations. Gandhi's (1993: 238) ideal was, on the one hand, 
pure phantasy, and on the other hand, he was purely practical when he talked of 
“working for the cooperation and coordination of capital and labour.” Gandhi, of 
course, has an ideal, but this ideal is once again a phantasy, in fact, a high-caste 
phantasy, who recalls Marx’s feudal socialist who creates despotic measures against 
the working class, and (as we noted above) then “stoops to pick up the golden apples 
dropped from the tree of industry” (Marx and Engels 1975: 54). 

To understand how this form of pseudo-romanticism works, especially consti- 
tuted within the narrative of feudal socialism that has moved now into the discourse 
of liberal democracy, is of great importance. True, these pseudo-romantics wrote 
and write pamphlets even now against bourgeois society. They sometimes even 
condemn parliamentary democracy, but only after milking the cow of Parliament 
and getting their goodies from it. Once upon a time, these feudal socialists sung 
lampoons and whispered “prophesies of the coming catastrophe” (Marx and Engels 
1975: 54). They do the same even now. 

Look, however, at this coming catastrophe. It will be realised through liberal 
democracy and Gandhism. The coming catastrophe is not what the feudal socialists 
prophesised. Instead, the catastrophe is in the making following the 2014 elections 
which has ushered in fascism riding on the back of Gandhism. What will follow is 
not the politics of exclusion, but simply genocide. 
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